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ORMAN  Rockwell’s 
influence on America 
was such that, when he 
once offered $5 for a 
model with a black and 
swollen eye, one parent 
supposedly offered to 
sock his own child for 
artistic effect. 

Carole Anderson 
might not go that far — 
the former teacher 
loves children far too 
much for that — but 
it’s a good bet she’d 
sock herself for Nor- 
man’s sake. 

Rockwell, perhaps 
America’s best-known 
artist, is Anderson’s 
life. He is her life’s 
work, her lifestyle and 
he seems, indeed, to 
give her life, 

Here in Mishicot in 
Manitowoc County, on 
the top floor of the old 
Rockway School she 
has converted to a Rockwell museum, Ander- 
son grabs a visitor at the door, dunks him in 
her vat of Rockwell knowledge and doesn’t let 
up until she, not he, has been satisfied. If she 
ever turned overseas missionary, all of Africa 
would worship old Norman. 

“I sort of share Rockwell with the Midwest 
with the same religious fervor that other people 
share religion,” she says with a smile, but then 
she says everything with a smile. 

“I get some customers up here, I spend the 
whole afternoon talking — since I own the 
building I’m allowed to do that as long as I get 
my work done,” she says. 

Looking at the collection of Rockwell work 
on her walls, she adds, “Why shouldn’t we 
share Rockwell with the Midwest?” 


A NDERSON’S museum is a double-edged 


‘Patriotism, 
service, 
family, 
friendship. 
Those are 
the things 
you find in 
Rockwell.’ 


Rockwell center. One side, filled with 

Rockwell prints, plates, cups and other 

collectibles, pays the bills. But it is the other 
side that enriches her. 

It is an old classroom whose walls have been 
papered with all 323 of Rockwell’s Saturday 
Evening Post covers, about 60 Rockwell Boy 
Scout paintings and with assorted Rockwell 
memorabilia, correspondence and trivia. 

The classroom is outfitted with church 
pews, appropriately so because when Anderson 
presents her three variations of Rockwell slide 
shows set to music, she is at once teaching and 
preaching. 

She tailors her talks to the type of group at 
hand — emphasizing Rockwell’s religious work 
for church groups, teaching school kids how to 


“read” Rockwell’s work and, for women’s 
groups, telling all about the artist’s three wives. 

The school was converted to the Rockwell 
center in 1980. Anderson and her hushand, 
Lyle, already had rented other space to area 
craft sellers when she decided that her father’s 
lifetime collection of Rockwell’s work» would 
constitute a perfect addition. 

“He was a scouter, 65 years a Boy Scout,” 
Anderson said of her late father, Carl Tickler. 
“He used the collection (as scout leader) to 


focus the boys on what he was doing: patrio- ° 


tism, service, family, international friendship. 
Those are the things you find in Rockwell.” 
Tickler died before the center opened. 
“He never saw the collection up here. He 


never knew I was doing it,” Anderson says. “But | 


I’m sure he’s pleased.” 


OCKWELL would be pleased, too, 
R though he died in 1978 at the age of 84. 
He died of complications of falling off 


a two-wheel bicycle, a sign in Anderson’s view 
that Rockwell lived and died the homey, 


small-town American life he painted for 3 


decades. 


“He fudged a little bit,” says Anderson, who \ 


has studied Rockwell extensively since opening Ey: 


her center. 


“He painted America prettier than it was. Ban's 
He said, ‘I paint things the way I'd like them gwé 


to be.’ 


“Rockwell never claimed to be a historian. MM 


He painted wars and depressions without ever 
making you feel morbid. His old people don’t 
look sick and decrepit. Being old wasn’t an 
illness; it was another stage of life.” 

Risking possible assault, I suggest that 
Rockwell might not be everyone’s cup of tea, 
that his ever-perfect little boys and little girls 
in ever-perfect pictures might strike some as a 
bit corny in these modern ’80s, 

Nonsense, Anderson says. 


“In eight years we’ve had four people who § 


stuck their head in the door and said, ‘Rock- 
well? Yuck. Too sweet,’” she says. “I can pic- 
ture four people — all skinny — who didn’t like 
it. It was just that, it was too sweet. But what’s 
wrong with being too sweet? Nothing at all.” 

A small revival in Rockwell interest has 
driven up prices for some of his works and even 
some collectibles to unreachable heights, but 
Anderson says that the beauty of Rockwell’s 
work was that it was ever-accessible on cups 
and plates and other inexpensive items. 


“I wouldn’t be happy selling $35,000 pieces 
of art to four people,” she says, again smiling. 
“I'd rather sell $10 pieces to 100 people. Rock- 
well didn’t paint to become a millionaire. 


“I’m more interested that it’s American his- 
tory. It’s Americana. It’s American spirit. 

“Yep, it sure is fun to share these with 
people.” WW) 
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Carole Anderson works hard to keep alive th: 
of illustrator Norman Rockwell. Her museum 
immerses visitors in Rockwell's Americana, !' 
of his Saturday Evening Post covers. She is 5 
her efforts. A second Wisconsin museum — 

Devore in Reedsburg — also focuses on the 

of Rockwell. And a new Rockwell museum Is 
at Stockbridge, Mass., where the artist work 
for 25 years before his death. 


Dennis McCann is a mem ber of 
Madison bureau and roams the state fu 
interesting people and places. 
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